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SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 
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CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York 


HE references in the following bib- 

liography from the literature on 
exceptional children are classified as 
follows: materials concerned with (1) 
subnormal, backward, and dull-nor- 
mal children, (2) behavior and prob- 
lem cases and dependent children, (3) 
juvenile delinquency, (4) superior and 
gifted children, (5) blind and partially 
seeing children, (6) crippled children, 
(7) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, 
(8) delicate children, (9) speech defec- 
tives, and (10) general references. The 
references in the first four of these 
classifications were compiled and an- 
notated by Helen M. Robinson; those 
in the remaining classifications, by 
Christine P. Ingram. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- 
NORMAL CHILDREN? 


207. ABEL, THEODORA M., and HUMPHREYS, 

_Epwarp J. “Institutional Biographies 

of Unstable Subnormal Girls,’”’ Ameri- 

can Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLVI 
(April, 1942), 514-18. 

Presents brief synopses of the behavior 

of six high-grade, borderline, and dull- 


t See also Item 346 (Abel and Kinder) in the 
list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1943, number of the School Review. 
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208. 


200. 


210. 


normal patients and discusses the question: 
“Where may these unstable girls best be 
cared for?” 


BERRY, CHARLES Scott. “General 
Problems of Philosophy and Adminis- 
tration in the Education of Exceptional 
Children,” Review of Educational Re- 
search, XI (June, 1941), 253-60. 

This bibliography covers thirty-two titles 
published since 1935 which summarize the 
literature on philosophy, administration, 
national and state programs, city and 
rural programs, and suggestions for needed 
research. 


HANNAY, LILLIAN B. ‘The Neglected 
Child,” Delaware State Medical Journal, 
XIV (May, 1942), 129-33. 
Demonstrates the common practice on the 
part of parents of neglecting normal chil- 
dren when siblings are feeble-minded. 
Sets forth reasons for institutional place- 
ment. 


Horne, Betry M., and PHILEO, CHAR- 
Lorte C, “A Comparative Study of the 


‘Spontaneous Play Activities of Normal 


ant Mentally Defective Children,” 
Pedagog’ ad. § eminary and Journal of 
Genetic} Holoey LXI (September, 
1942), 33-46. S 

Reports the. fading that normal children 
chose more constrictive play materials 
than did the other group and that they 
tended to avoid materials leading to pre- 
scribed activities. 
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is visual acuity, it-is just as important 
to know the~extent of eye preference 
as it-is to know the visual condition 
-of the pupil. The Binocular Reading 
Test, like tests of vision, shouldbe 
administered to all pupils for* ‘these 
purposes: (1) to detect _ afonocular 
preferences; (2) to deterrfine whether 
these preferences are” reflected in dif- 
ferences in single-€ye reading ability _, 
(in three out of-four cases, preferences 
are accompanied by a differetice in 
reading skill) ; (3) to determine wheth- 
er the preference is,ah aid or a hin- 
dranée to reading’ ‘ability; and (4) to 
associated ae the visual condition 
or other causes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. BLAKE, MABELLE B., and DEARBORN, 
Watter F. “The Improvement of 
Reading Habits,” J ournal of Higher 
Education, VI (February,,1935), 83-88. 

2. Coons, J. C., and MaTuIAs, R. J. “Eye 
and Hand Preference Tendencies,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 


Genetic Psychology, XXXV UBeeati ets 


1928), 629-32. 

3. CRIDER, BLAKE. “Ocular Dominate: 
Its Nature, Measurement and: Develop- 
ment.”? Unpublished Docetor’s thesis, 

~ Western Reserve University, 1934. 

4. CRIDER, BLAKE..“Certain Visual Func- 
tions in Relation. to Reading Disabili- 


ties,” Elementary School Journal, aaa. | 


(Deéember, 1934), 295-97. 

5. CRIDER, BiaKE,) {The Relationship of 
Eye Muscle Bale to the Sighting 
Eye,” Journal of x periment lL Psy- 
chology, XVIII (February, 1935); I 3a 
54. 


6. FENDRICK, Pav. Visual Characteristics | 


of Poor Readers. ‘Teachers. College Con- 
tributions to Education, Nov6s6. New 
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York + Peachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. 

GAHAGAN, LAWRENCE. “Visual Domi- 
nance-Acuity Relationships,” Journal 
of General Psychology, IX (October, 
1933), 455-59. = 
Gates, ARTHUR I., and Bonp; Guy L. 
“Relation of Handeget® Eye-Sighting , 
and Acuity,,Dominance to Reading,” yi 
Journal” of Educational 


Psychology 
en (September, 1936), 450-56. 


. Gray, WILLiAm S. “Problems of Read- 
ing Disabilities Requiring. cientific 
Study,” Elementary Engl slish Review, XII | 
(April, 1935), 96-1098" 


. Gray, Wit11AM.$. Standardized Oral 


Reading Cheek Tests. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co. 

IMus, “HENRY A., ROTHNEY, JOHN 
We'M., and Brae RoBerTtT M. An 


_¢Evaluation of Visual Factors in Reading. 


“ Hanover, New Hampshire: Dartmouth 


- bridge, Massachusetts: 


18. 


. ROBINSON, 


. SPACHE, GEORGE. 


. SPACHE, GEORGE. 
Education, LIX (June, 1939), 623-26. 
. SPACHE, 


. SPACHE, GEORGE. 


Eye Institute of the Dartmouth Medi- 
cal College, Dartmouth College, 1938. 
Heten M. “The Study of 
Disabilities in Reading,’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVIIL september, 
1937); 15-28. | 


. SELZER, CHARLES A. Lateral Dominance 


and Visual Fusion. Harvard Mono- 
graphs in Education, No. 12. Cam- 
Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. 

Binocular Reading 
Test. New York: George Spache < 5 
Rutherford Place), 1942. 

“Testing Vision,” 


GEORGE. “A Comparative, 
Study of Three Tests of Visual. Ae ty,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIV 2 
(April, 1940), 207-127 | 
“A Binocular Read- 
ing Test;” Journal of A pplied Psychology, 


XXVIT (February, 1943) 109-13. 


SPACHE, GEORGE. ‘“‘A Binocular Read- 
ing Test,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology [to appear]. 


2II. 
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213. 


214. 
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Irwin, Orvis C. “The Developmental 


Status of Speech Sounds of Ten Feeble- 
minded Children,” Child Development, 
XIII (March, 1942), 29-39. 

A careful study of vowel and consonant 
development in the speech of feeble-minded 
children. Suggests tools for analyzing the 
speech-sound status of retarded children. 


Katz, G. Henry. “Re-educational 


1942), 37-43. 

Emphasizes the fact that regular homes 
and schools are frustrating to feeble- 
minded children, advises early boarding- 
school placement, and sets admirable 
standards for handling these children in 
boarding schools. Closes with a plea for a 
better chance for graduates of special 
schools to live “normal” lives in super- 
vised groups. 


McKay, B. ExizaspetuH. ‘A Study of 
I.Q. Changes in a Group of Girls 
Paroled from a State School for Mental 
Defectives,” American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency, XLVI (April, 1942), 496- 
500. 

In a study of fifty high-grade defective 
girls working at domestic labor, a change 
of 11.3 points upward in intelligence quo- 
tient was noted in 80 per cent of the cases. 
An institutional group did not show com- 
parable changes. 


MaRrTENS, ELISE H., ANDERSON, META 
L., COVENEY, KATHERINE C., ENGEL, 
ANNA M., HeEGGE, THORLIEF G., 
Storrs, Harry C., and KLAUMINZER, 
FREDERICK A. “Educational Provi- 
sions for Mentally Deficient Adoles- 
cents: A Symposium,” American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, XLVII (July, 
1942), 79-95. 

Considers a problem made acute by the 
present labor shortage: the pros and cons 
of work experience as a part of school train- 
ing. Of specialinterest among the programs 
described are the following: the Detroit 
program, Wayne County Training School, 
Letchworth Village, and the Southbury 
Training School. 
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216. 


207. 


218. 


I 


. SULLIVAN, Lynn C. 
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“Occupational 
Guidance for the High-Grade Mental 
Defective,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 1X (October, 1942), 3-6. 


Points out the need for canvassing com- 
munity resources for placement oppor- 
tunities before deciding on specific types of 
training. Presents the following guiding 
principles: (1) Receive mentally defective 
cases into occupational-training programs 
as young aspossible, (2) Provide many and 
diverse occupational activities. (3) Incul- 
cate work habits as part of the training. 
(4) Provide for periodic personal inven- 
tories. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN? 


ALLEN, FREDERICK H. Psychotherapy 
with Children. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 312. 

This book, designed for schools, parents, 
and clinical workers, emphasizes the fact 
that children who have personality or 
behavior difficulties can best be helped by 
helping themselves. 


BENDER, LAvuRETTA. ‘Childhood Schiz- 
ophrenia,” Nervous Child, I (Spring, 
1942), 138~-40. 

Summarizes the known facts about child- 
hood schizophrenia and discusses the type 
of understanding needed to handle afflicted 
children. 


BENDER, LAvuRETTA. ‘Neuropsychi- 
atric Contributions to the Mental-Hy- 
giene Problems of the Exceptional 
Child,” Mental Hygiene, XXVI (Octo- 
ber, 1942), 617-30. 

Classifies children whose maladjustments 
are severe into deviates caused by (1) 
interference with the organism as a con- 


See also Items 104 (Benjamin), 123 (Lipp- 


man), and 147 (Jaques) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the March, 1943, number 
of the Elementary School Journal, Item 494 (Cor- 
rective Treatment for Unadjusted Children) in the 


September, 1942, number of the School Review, 
and Item 356 (Ackerson) in the May, 1943, num- 
ber of the same journal. 
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stitutional unit, (2) the human personality, 
and (3) the neurological organism or 
pathology of the central nervous system. 
Contains numerous suggestions for treat- 
ment based on individual diagnosis. 


BERMAN, LEO. “The Obsessive-Com- 
pulsive Neurosis in Children,” Journal 
of Nervous and Mental Disease, XCV 
(January, 1942), 26-39. 

Reports six cases of true compulsive neu- 
rosis in which the child-parent relation- 
ship was important. 


BERNARD, VIOLA W. “Detection and 
Management of Educational Disor- 
ders in Children,” Mental Hygiene, 
XXVI (July, 1942), 368-82. 

Provides for teachers a survey of various 
emotional disorders of children so that 
they may recognize the symptoms and 
help treat them early. 


BrAEM, HELEN R. “The Epileptic in 
School,” Training School Bulletin, 
XXXVIII (January, 1942), 174-80. 
As a result of five years of experience in 
teaching epileptics with intelligence quo- 
tients above 50, the author concludes that, 
unless such children are mentally retarded, 
they can profit most from the program for 
the normal child. 


CoopER, OLIVE A. “Discussion on the 
Relationship between Speech Disorders 
and Personality Defects in Children, 
and How Stuttering May Unfavorably 
Affect Children’s Personality Develop- 
ment,” Journal of Pediatrics, XXI 
(September, 1942), 418-21. 

Presents the point of view that stuttering, 
in cases presenting behavior disorders, is 
just another symptom of “faulty integra- 
tion of personality.” 


CoTTINGTON, FRANCES. ‘““Treatment of 
Schizophrenia of Childhood,” Nervous 
Child, I (Spring, 1942), 172-87. 
Describes treatment of twenty schizo- 
phrenic children, who experienced onset 
of psychosis under twelve years of age, by 
means of shock therapy, socialization, and 
various psychotherapeutic methods. 


224. DESPERT, J. LOUISE. 


225. 


2206. 


227, 


228. 


[May 


“Prophylactic 
Aspect of Schizophrenia in Childhood,”’ 
Nervous Child, 1 (Spring, 1942), 199- 
O31: 

Covers symptoms and prognostic signs and 
discusses a program of prophylaxis which 
includes careful training of pediatricians 
and. teachers to assist in prevention and 
treatment. 


HALL, STEPHEN BARTON, and HALL, 
MuRIEL BARTON. “Prognosis of Men- 
tal Instability: Adolescent and Service 
Cases,” Lancet, CCXLII (March 28, 
1942), 376-78. | 
Points out that children who show a rest- 
less reaction need to be provided for care- 
fully both in school and in leisure-time 
activities. 


JAsTAK, JosePuH. “The Manual-minded 
Child,” Delaware State Medical Journal, 
XIV (May, 1942), 126-29. : 
A plea for differentiated education to give 
the ‘‘manual-minded”’ child a chance for a 
suitable type of education and for later 
success. Points out that the school some- 
times makes the child abnormal by trying 
to fit him into a pattern. 


KASANIN, JACOB; SOLOMON, JOSEPH; 
and AXELROD, PEARL. “Extrinsic Fac- 
tors in the Treatment of Anxiety States 
in Children,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, XII (July, 1942), 439- 
55: 

Reports a study based on the cases of eight 
girls and twelve boys who presented:states 
of anxiety. Consistent parental rejection 
seemed to carry less weight as a cause of 
anxiety in children than fluctuating atti- 
tudes of neurotic parents. 


LANGFORD, WILLIAM S., and KLING- 
MAN, WALTER O. “Behavior Disorders 
Associated with Intracranial Tumors in 
Childhood,” American Journal of Dis- 
eases of Children, LXIII (March, 1942), 
433-52. 

Reports a study which attempted to identi- 
fy behavior patterns typical of intracranial 
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220. 


230. 


231. 


232: 


233. 
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tumor in children. However, as might be 
expected, the parents’ handling of such 
children complicated the picture until no 
isolated pattern could be identified. 


LESHAN, LAWRENCE. “The Breaking of 
a Habit by Suggestion during Sleep,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XX XVII (July, 1942), 406-8. 
Twenty boys who bit their nails were sub- 
jected to 16,200 exposures of, “My finger- 
nails taste terribly bitter,’’ during fifty- 
four successive nights. Forty per cent of this 
group and none of a control group were 
cured of the habit. 


LOVELL, GEORGE D., and SARGENT, 
Heten D. “A Comparison of Teach- 
ers’ Diagnoses of Maladjusted Children 
with Clinical Findings,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, LX (March, 1942), 183-88. 
Supplies evidence of the need for clinical 
help on the part of teachers of maladjusted 
children. 


NEAL, JOSEPHINE B., and COLLABO- 
RATORS. Encephalitis. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1942. Pp. xvilit+ 
504. 

A clear, concise summary of what is known 
about encephalitis, the discussion of re- 
sidual behavior disorders in childhood 
being of special interest. Presents the 
finding that afflicted children exhibit (1) 
motility disturbances, (2) personality dis- 
turbance with hyperkinesia and deficiency 
in social orientation, and (3) specific in- 
tellectual defects. 


PENFIELD, WILDER, and ERICKSON, 
THEODORE C. Epilepsy and Cerebral 
Localization. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1941. Pp. x+624. 
A good summary of epilepsy, emphasizing 
diagnosis and the surgical approach in its 
readjustment. Weighs heredity and en- 
vironment as contributing factors. 


PRITCHARD, ROSEMARY, and ROSEN- 
ZWEIG, SAuL. “The Effect of War 
Stress upon Childhood and Youth,” 


234. 


235. 


236. 
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Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XX XVII (July, 1942), 329-44. 


Reports that many children are un- 
affected by changes produced by war but 
that reactions to physical danger tend to be 
of the aggressive type, that nervous con- 
ditions respond to treatment, that more 
boys than girls need treatment, and that 
delinquency has increased most rapidly 
among children under fourteen years of 
age. 


SECUNDA, L., and FINLEY, K. H. ‘‘Elec- 
troencephalographic Studies in Chil- 
dren Presenting Behavior Disorders,” 
New England Journal of Medicine, 
CCXXVI (May 21, 1942), 850-54. 
The electroencephalographs of 143 chil- 
dren with behavior disorders were com- 
pared with those of 76 normal children of 
the sameage. The former had a higher per- 
centage of immature abnormal tracings 
and were more susceptible to hyperventila- 
tion. 


YERBURY, EpGAR C., and NEWELL, 
Nancy. “Factors in the Early Be- 
havior of Psychotic Children as Related 
to Their Subsequent Mental Disorder,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
XLVII (July, 1942), 70-76. 

A study of fifty-six cases under nineteen 
years of age in Massachusetts mental 
hospitals. Of the cases, 80 per cent showed 
hereditary factors of instability or mental 
disease and 75 per cent revealed insecurity. 
Other factors were adverse natal and pre- 
natal conditions, severe illness, traumatic 
experiences, and minor physical illnesses. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BLANSHARD, PAUL, and LuKAs, EDWIN 
J., with the assistance of FRANK W. 
Hacerty. Probation and Psychiatric 
Care for Adolescent Offenders in New 
York City. New York: Society for the 
Prevention of Crime. Pp. 100. 

Compares the effects of probation and of 
psychiatric care in two adolescent courts 
and in two adult courts. Recommendations 
are made for a city-wide court for adoles- 
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cents, and suggestions are given for im- 
provement in social service and in mental- 
hygiene aspects of these courts. 


BRILL, NORMAN Q.; SEIDEMANN, HER- 
TA; MONTAGUE, HELEN; and BALSER, 
Ben H. “Electroencephalographic 
Studies in Delinquent Behavior Prob- 
lem Children,” American Journal of 
Psychiatry, XCVIII (January, 1942), 
494-98. 

Of twenty-eight children from a large city 
court, more than half showed brain po- 
tentials suggesting a disorder of brain 
function. This finding reopens the ques- 
tion of the basic cause of delinquency. 


Brown, W. T., and Sotomon, C. I. 
“Delinquency and the Electroenceph- 
alograph,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, XCVIII (January, 1942), 499- 
503. 

Among twenty boys, between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen years, seventeen 
showed dysrhythmic  electroencephalo- 
graph patterns. This finding seems to offer 
a theory of delinquency other than the 
environmental theory. 


EpMIsTon, R. W., and Swarm, E. H. 
“Juvenile Delinquency and Provisions 
for Education,” School and Society, 
LV (February 14, 1942), 195. 

Discusses the fact that decreasing the 
length of the school year increases the inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency in cities of 
100,000 to 300,000 population. 


FEINER, REGINA. “Bases of the Delin- 
quent Acts of Well-to-Do and Poor 
Children,” Smith College Studies in So- 
cial Work, XII (March, 1942), 302-28. 
Concludes “that the motivations behind 
the delinquent acts in the two economic 
groups were similar in many respects; that 
the economic factor accentuated or compli- 
cated the difficulty as much in one group as 
in the other; and that the treatment out- 
look was very similar for the two groups.” 


Jenkins, R. L., and Pacetta, B. L. 
“Electroencephalographic Studies of 


242. 


243. 


244. 
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Delinquent Boys,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, XIII (January, 
1943), 107-20. 

Electroencephalographs were made of 
fifty delinquent boys. Of these cases, 6 
per cent showed severe disorder, 16 per cent 
showed moderate disorder, and 12 per cent 
were borderline normal. Thus it is con- 
cluded that ‘“‘disordered brain physiology is 
not frequent among boys committed to a 
training school.” 


Lukas, Epwin J. ‘Delinquency and 
the War,” Child Study, XIX sie 5 
1942), 107-10, 127. 

Discusses causes of increased juvenile de- 
linquency and presents some statistics on 
the extent of juvenile delinquency in Eng- 
land during the present war, as well as in 
the United States during the last war. 


ROSENTHAL, PAULINE. ‘‘Group Studies 
of Preadolescent Delinquent Boys,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
XII (January, 1942), 115-26. 

In the Children’s Ward of the Bellevue 
Hospital Psychiatric Department, each of 
fifty-three spontaneously formed groups 
was removed from the ward and observed. 
This method is offered as an additional 
means of diagnosis. 


SHAW, CLIFFORD R., and McKay, HEN- 
RY D., with chapters by Norman S. 
HAYNER, PAUL G. CRESSEY, CLARENCE 
W. SCHROEDER, and OTHERS. Juvenile 
Delinquency and Urban Areas. Be- 
havior Research Fund Monographs. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. xxxii+452. 

This compilation of data from twenty di- 
verse cities explains how war affects de- 
linquency by affecting the family and the 
community and how delinquency follows 
the pattern of the physical structure and 
social organization of American cities. 
Places responsibility for prevention of de- 
linquency during the war squarely on the 
communities, supplemented by child- 
guidance clinics and courts. 
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THURSTON, HENRY W. Concerning 
Juvenile Delinquency. New York: Co- 
lumbia University’ Press, 1942. Pp. 
236. 

A summary of definitions of delinquency, 
with the conclusions that it varies from 
mischief to murder, that there is no unit 
cause for delinquency, and that each case 
requires individual study. The somewhat 
limited discussion of courts and the pic- 
tures of detention homes and jails in Chi- 
cago, New York, and Denver reflect the 
inadequacies of society in handling delin- 
quents. 


ZUCKER, HERBERT. “The Emotional 
Attachment of Children to Their Par- 
ents as Related to Standards of Be- 
havior and Delinquency,” Journal of 
Psychology, XV (January, 1943), 31- 
40. 

Reports an approach to the measurement 
of attachment of children to parents. From 
the techniques listed, it is concluded that 
delinquents were less attached to parents 
than were nondelinquents, that parental 
moralization is less effective in delinquent 
groups than in nondelinquent groups, and 


that there seems to be a close relation be- 


tween parental attachment and efficacy of 
parental moralization. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN! 


BERMAN, ABRAHAM B., and KLEIN, 
ABRAHAM. “A Personality Study of 
Maladjusted Pupils of Superior Men- 
tality,” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of New York City, XXIV 
(February, 1942), 57-63. 

Shows that special attention and help from 
a sympathetic teacher can solve the prob- 
lems of many mentally superior high-school 
boys. 


tSee also Items 455 (Gates and Pritchard) 
and 456 (Gray) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the October, 1942, number of the 
Elementary School Journal, Item 522 (Terman) 
in the September, 1942, number of the School 
Review, and Item 348 (Hollingworth) in the May, 
1943, number of the same journal. 


248. 
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BURNSIDE, LENorR H. ‘An Enxperi- 
mental Program in Education of the In- 
tellectually Gifted Adolescent,” School 
Review, L (April, 1942), 274-85. 
Reports a five-year study of ninety-four 
superior children in Grades [IX—XII. The 
experimental program provided special 
classes employing the unit plan of study 
enrichment, and extensive evaluation and 
guidance. 


BuRNSIDE, LENoIR H. “Psychological 
Guidance of Gifted Children,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, VI (July- 
August, 1942), 223-28. 

Cites the program for gifted children in 
Rochester, New York, in which provision 
is made for recognition, individual guid- 
ance, and guidance of parents. 


Keys, Nort. “Should We Accelerate 
the Bright?” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, VIII (May, 1942), 248-54, 
269. 

Points out the widespread neglect of bright 
children because of our “lock-step” plan 
of educational advancement and recom- 
mends special classes for gifted children. 
Notes that fewer than fifty cities have 
made the effort to sustain these classes and 
that extra promotions have been found a 
fifth as often as failures or demotions. 


McGEHEE, WILLIAM, and Lewis, W. 
Drayton. “A Comparison of Certain 
Personality Characteristics of Mental- 
ly Superior and Mentally Retarded 
Children,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXV (April, 1942), 600-610. 
Shows that pupils of superior intelligence 
also possess better personality development 
than do those of inferior ability. 


PEACHMAN, MARGUERITE C. “Atti- 
tudes: Their Significance in Education 
for the Gifted,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XX XIII (March, 1942), 
183-08. 

Concludes that best use will be made of 
superior mentality when the child is led to 
do critical thinking, to respect service and 
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achievement, to develop understanding 
and tolerance, and to accept responsibility 
toward himself and toward society. 


TRENDS IN LITERATURE ON THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The current literature on the edu- 
cation of the physically handicapped 
indicates trends similar to those noted 
previously. Attention is given partic- 
ularly to the understanding of medical 
aspects related to educational pro- 
grams, to prevention and treatment in 
preschool and early school years, and 
to refinement in diagnosis in the areas 
of hearing and speech. Recognition of 
the current war emergency is noted in 
the general reference (Item 299) on 
the place of the exceptional child in 
the war emergency. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN! 


253. HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. “The Oph- 

thalmologist and the Partially Seeing 
Child,” Sight-saving Review, XII (Sep- 
tember, 1942), 196-200. 
A restatement of the mutual responsibility 
of the ophthalmologist and the school sys- 
tem for providing the partially seeing child 
with special educational opportunities. 


Hitz, O. J. “Individualizing Instruc- 
tion in the Primary Department,” Out- 
look for the Blind and the Teachers Fo- 
rum, XXXVI (June, 1942), 168-72. 
Describes a program of individualized in- 
struction that is being carried out in the 
Ohio State School for the Blind. 
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Kersy, C. Epitu. “Eye Conditions 
among Pupils in Schools for the Blind 
in the United States, 1940-41,” Out- 
look for the Blind and the Teachers Fo- 
rum, XXXVI (December, 1942), 270- 
76. | 

t See also Item 126 (Maxfield and Fjeld) in the 


list of selected references appearing in the March, 
1943, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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This report represents ‘“‘the eighth in the 
series of annual analyses of data on eye 
conditions among blind children of school 
age in the United States.” 


Kuntz, ‘Mary S. “Problems of Junior 
and Senior High School,” Sight-saving 
Class Exchange, No. 82 (November, 
1942), pp. 6-8. 

A teacher of a sight-saving class discusses 
some of the difficulties that the visually 
handicapped child faces in meeting the 
regular high-school program. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. “Partially 
Seeing Children in Schools for the 
Blind,” Outlook for the Blind and the 
Teachers Forum, XXXVI (December, 
1942), 287-90. 

A report of an investigation of admissions 
to schools for the blind over the nation in- 
dicates that a small number of pupils with 
partial vision are accepted and that certain 
schools have developed programs suited to 
such pupils. 


PINTNER, R. “Intelligence Testing of 
Partially-sighted Children,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XX XIII (April, 
1942), 265-72. 

Compares the results for 602 children aged 
ten to twelve in sight-conservation classes 
tested by the new revised Stanford-Binet 
tests using enlarged visual material with 
the results of former tests using standard 
materials. : 


Potts, P. C. “Administrative Prob- 
lems in Schools for the Blind,” Outlook 
for the Blind and the Teachers Forum, 
XXXVI (April, 1942), 91-95. 
Discusses the administrator’s responsibili- 
ties in regard to individual pupil abilities, 
teaching materials, teacher training, ten- 
ure, and living conditions. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
CARE AND EDUCATION OF PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW 
York. Report of the Sub-committee on 
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_Orthopedically Handicapped Children. 


New York: Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1941. Pp. xvi+142. 
Descriptions of crippling conditions and of 
needs in vocational education and the pro- 
cedures and findings of the study lead to 
conclusions and recommendations for the 
New York City program for orthopedically 
handicapped children. 


Ewertz, Henry. ‘Modeling and 
Ceramics for the Crippled Child,” 
Crippled Child, XX (October, 1942), 
59-60, 80-81. 

Discusses the personality, educational, and 
avocational values derived from modeling 
and ceramics in a school for crippled chil- 
dren in Philadelphia. 


Jones, MARGARET H. ‘Wyoming 
Plans for Its Cerebral Palsy Children,” 
Crippled Child, XX (August, 1942), 41, 
55-56. 

Describes the development of a state service 
for crippled children, covering medical 
treatment, therapy, and education. 


LEE, Joun J. “Educating Crippled 
Children,” Crippled Child, XX (De- 
cember, 1942), 86-87, 108. 

An overview of the major functions of edu- 
cation today and of the application of those 
functions as they require special emphasis 
or adaptation to the individual needs of 
crippled children. 


McIntTIRrE, J. THOMAS. ‘‘Cerebral Pal- 
sy Treatment Experiment,” Crippled 
Child, XX (December, 1942); 94-96, 
IIl. 

Reports a six-year experiment which dem- 
onstrated that the physical and social 
maturation of twenty school-age boys 
handicapped by cerebral palsy was signifi- 
cantly aided by a program of systematic 
relaxation and specific muscle re-education. 
On dismissal, 77 per cent were admitted to 
public-school classes or met the physical 
requirements for such placement. 


MaGNuson, GENEVIEVE L. “Second- 
ary Education Individualized and 
Adapted for the Orthopedically Handi- 


266. 
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capped,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, IX (November, 1942), 40-45. 
This description of a comprehensive and 
flexible program for the hospitalized high- 
school youth indicates the resources that 
are available to the hospital teacher who 
possesses educational vision. 


PORTENIER, LILLIAN G. “Psychological 
Factors in Testing and Training the 
Cerebral Palsied,” Physiotherapy Re- 
view, XXII (November—December, 
1942), 301-3. 

Describes methods of administering psy- 
chological tests to cerebral palsied children, 
the special problems related to their handi- 
caps, and aspects of a well-rounded educa- 
tional program for developing their po- 
tentialities. 


Services to the Orthopedically Handi- 
capped. A Report of a Study made un- 
der the auspices of the Trustees of the 
Widener Memorial School for Crippled 
Children and the Board of Public Edu- 
cation, School District of Philadelphia, 
Louis P. Hoyer, director of study, and 
Charles K. Hay, assistant director. 
Philadelphia: Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1942. Pp. xvi+116. 
Visualizes a program that is concerned with 
the whole child, from preschool to adult- 
hood and employment. . 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
CHILDREN 


BURCHARD, EpwaArD M. L., and 
MYKLEBUST, HELMER R. “A Com- 
parison of Congenital and Adventitious 
Deafness with Respect to Its Effect on 
Intelligence, Personality, and Social 
Maturity,” American Annals of the 
Deaf, LXXXVII (March, 1942), 140- 
54; (May, 1942), 241-51; (September, 
1942), 342-60. 

Reports an experiment carried out at the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf to deter- 
mine whether there are significant measur- 
able differences in intelligence, social ma- 
turity, and personality between children 
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who are congenitally deaf and those who 
have acquired deafness. 


CROWE, SAMUEL J.; GUILD, STAcy R.; 
LANGER, Etta; Locu, WALTER E.; 
and Ropsins, Mary H. “Impaired 
Hearing in School Children,” Laryngo- 
scope, LII (October, 1942), 790-804. 

A report of improved hearing resulting 
from treatment by irradiation of the naso- 
pharynx for a selected group of school chil- 
dren. 


GARDNER, WARREN H. “Report of the 
Committee on Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing for the School Year 
1939-40,” Hearing News, X (July, 
1942), 12, 16, 18, 20. 

Summarizes results of hearing tests from 
communities in thirty-six states and in 
Hawaii. 


GUILDER, RutH P. “Hearing Handi- 
caps in Children of Today: Importance 
of Clinic Programs for Their Early 
Study and Remedial Guidance,” New 
England Journal of Medicine, 
CCXXVII (October 22, 1942), 619-24. 


Describes the development and the service 
of a hearing clinic at the Winthrop Founda- 
tion for the Study of Deafness, Massa- 
chusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston. A 
diagnostic study of the child’s hearing 
ability and of his use of language is followed 
by aremedial guidance plan designed to aid 
the child in home and school. 


Hupcins, CLARENCE V. (chairman). 
“Speech Teaching in Schools for the 
Deaf,” Volia Review, XLV (January, 


1943), 7—II, 50. 

The Committee on Speech of the American 
Association To Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf reports on the present 
status of speech in schools for the deaf and 
gives suggestions for making the speech of 
the deaf child ‘a better tool of communica- 
tion.” 


Lane, HELEN Scuick. “Influence of 
Nursery School Education on School 
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Achievement,” Volta Review, XLIV 
(December, 1942), 677-80. 

A report of a ten-year program of mental 
testing and achievement testing which indi- 
cates certain gains in deaf school children 
who had received nursery-school training. 


NumMBERS, Mary E. “Learning To 
Hear,” Volta Review, XLIV (October, 
1942), 557-58, 600-601. 

Describes synthetic and analytical meth- 
ods for training residual hearing. 


O’ConNOR, CLARENCE D., and Simon, 
Epna. “A Preliminary Survey into 
Problems of Adjustment among Pupils 
of the Lexington School for the Deaf,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, LXX XVII 
(May, 1942), 224-40. 

Discusses the mental-hygiene program at 
the Lexington School, New York City, 
which includes an objective and diagnostic 
study of selected pupil problems. 


RuSSELL, LIttiAN E. “An Itinerant 
Teacher of Deaf Children,” Volta Re- 
view, XLIV (August, 1942), 437-39, 
474. 

Describes the materials and the methods 
used by a home teacher in the instruction of 
preschool deaf children. 


VOELKER, CHARLES H. ‘The Vocabu- 
lary To Teach Deaf Children,” Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, LXXXVII 
(May, 1942), 266-73. | 

Presents valid data as a basis for recom- 
mending to instructors of deaf children the 
use of a list of fifty words which are basic 
in oral vocabulary and which compose 
50 per cent of the words used in speaking. 


WESTLAKE, HAROLD. ‘Hearing Acuity 
in Young Children,” Journal of Speech 
Disorders, VII (March, 1942), 7-14. 
Tests by Western Electric 6-A and 6-B 
audiometers were made on 875 children; 
the responses of three- and four-year-olds 
showed considerable reliability. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
CARE AND EDUCATION OF PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE PUB- 
Lic SCHOOLS OF THE CITy oF NEW 
York. Report of the Sub-committee on 
the Education of Children with Tuber- 
culosis, pp. xiit+18; Report of the Sub- 
committee on Education of Children in 
Hospitals and Convalescent Homes, 
pp. xx+58. New York: Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
IQ4I. 

The first report presents a historical sum- 
mary of education for children with tuber- 
culosisin New York City, the present medi- 
cal and educational provisions, and recom- 
mendations. The second presents a his- 
torical summary of education in hospitals 
and convalescent homes, data on present 
provisions, and recommendations. 


Connor, CHARLES A. R. ‘Heart Dis- 
ease in School Children with Special 
Reference to Their Care and Placement 
in School,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, VIII (April, 1942), 207-10, 234- 
35- 


Discusses medical aspects of rheumatic 


fever as they affect educational procedures 


281. 
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in hospital, home, and school. 


MiLiER, LORETTA MAvuDE. “The Edu- 
cational Care of Convalescent Chil- 
dren,”’ Educational Method, XXI (May, 
1942), 391-97. 

Describes the social, mental, and emotional 
needs of the convalescent child and the 
adult’s responsibility, whether parent or 
teacher, for providing a sound educational 
environment, 


WILLIAMS, GREER. “Good News for 


the Diabetic,”’ Hygeia, XXI (January, 
1943), 38, 45. 

A physician reports a study of juvenile 
diabetics who showed satisfactory social 
adjustment and educational success at 
both secondary and higher educational 
levels. 
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SPEECH DEFECTIVES | 


BANE, LAVERNE C. “Speech Training 
in Elementary Schools: A Challenge,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVIII 
(April, 1942), 221-25. 

Argues that the development of new cur- 
riculums for the elementary school calls for 
the co-operation of the speech teacher on 
curriculum committees. 


BECKEY, RUTH EvizABeTH. “A Study 
of Certain Factors Related to Retarda- 
tion of Speech,” Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, VII (September, 1942), 223-49. 
Reports a clinical comparison of physical 
psychological, and environmental factors 
for fifty children with delayed speech and 
a control group with normal speech. 


BRYNGELSON, BRync. “Investigations 
in the Etiology and Nature of Dysphe- 
mia and Its Symptom, Stuttering,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, VII 
(March, 1942), 15-27. 

A brief sketch of the most important re - 
searches during the last two decades bear- 
ing on the nature and the etiology of 
dysphemia. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
CARE AND EDUCATION OF PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW 
York. Report of the Sub-committee on 
Children with Speech Defects. New 
York: Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1941. Pp. xviii+62. 
Discusses the need for speech correction 
and reports on the study and evaluation 
of present speech programs. Presents rec- 
ommendations and a summary report of 
speech programs in other cities. 


HARKINS, Cioyp S. ‘Rehabilitation of 
the Cleft-Palate Child,” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, [X (January, 1943), 
98-106, I19. 

An informative article by a specialist in 
orthodontia on the causes and types of 
clefts, their prevalence, the surgical ap- 
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proach, the prosthetic approach, ortho- 
dontia, and speech training. 


Huper, Mary W. The Practice of 
Speech Correction in the Medical Clinic 
[and] Kopp, A. E. Speech Correction 
from a Dental Viewpoint. Boston: Ex- 
pression Co., 1942. Pp. vilit+74. 

Covers the following topics: qualifications 
of the successful therapist, essentials for 
the speech laboratory, and nature and 
symptoms of pathogenic speech disorders. 


HupcGIns, CLARENCE V. ‘Speech In- 
telligibility Tests: A Practical Pro- 
gram,” Volta Review, XLV (January, 
1943), 5-6, 52, 54. 

A concise description of a speech-testing 
program, including test materials, methods 
of administering, and scoring. 


Hvupcins, CLARENCE V., and Num- 
BERS, F. C. An Investigation of the In- 
telligibility of the Speech of the Deaf. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 
XXV, Second Half. Provincetown, 
Massachusetts: Journal Press, 1942. 
Pp. 289-392. 

A quantitative evaluation of the intelligi- 
bility of the speech of 192 deaf persons 
from eight to twenty years of age. 


KENYON, Ermer L. “The Etiology of 
Stammering,” Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, VII (June, 1942), 97-104. 


Describes stammering as a wrong psycho- 
physiologic habit in the control of the vocal 
chords for the production of an individual 
speech sound and recommends a new meth- 
od of treatment aimed to enable the stam- 
merer to hold his mind on controlled nor- 
mal production of speech. 


Mitts, ALIce W., and StreIT, HELEN. 
“Report of a Speech Survey, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,” Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, VII (June, 1942), 161-67. 
Presents facts concerning the extent and 
the nature of speech defects at the pri- 
mary- and intermediate-grade levels in a 
small school system. 
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OciItviz, MARDEL. Terminology and 
Definitions of Speech Defects. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, 
No. 859. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1942. Pp. 
300. 

A painstaking compilation of terms and 
definitions as an aid in the clarification and 
the systematization of speech defects. 


ROBBINS, SAMUEL D. “Importance of 
Sensory Training in Speech Therapy,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, VII (June, 
1942), 183-88. 

Discusses the relation between auditory 
span for digits, phonemes, and symbols and 
defective and delayed speech in young 
children and presents recommendations for 
building vocabulary in children who have a 
short auditory-memory span. 


ROBBINS, SAMUEL D. ‘‘Educational ver- 
sus Technical Procedure in Speech Cor- 
rection,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXVIII (October, 1942), 345-47. 


Argues that identical symptoms in children 
having speech defects may be due to widely 
different causes, hence the necessity for 
diagnosis by the speech specialist. 


STROTHER, CHARLES R. “Trends in 
Speech Pathology,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XXIX (February, 1943), 
76-80. 

Notes conditions affecting developments in 
speech pathology abroad and in the United 
States, current trends related to vocational 
opportunities, the nature of research, and 
the growing demand for the teacher with 
specialized techniques for treatment of 
organic speech and hard-of-hearing prob- 
lems. 


Younc, J. ADELBERT. ‘“‘A City and 
County Speech Re-educational Pro- 
gram,” Journal of Speech Disorders, 
VII (March, 1942), 51-56. 

Describes a nonprofit speech clinic estab- 
lished under the supervision of the Wis- 
consin State Department of Public In- 
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struction and in co-operation with the 
Department of Speech at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


Brown, ANDREW W. “Services of Psy- 
chological Clinics for the Physically 
Handicapped,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, 1X (December, 1942), 66-73. 
Suggests that personality studies, diagnos- 
tic service, and vocational guidance are 
functions that can be carried on for the 
physically handicapped. 


Dott, Epcar A. “The Exceptional 
Child in War Time,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, VIII (April, 1942), 
204-6. 

States a philosophy of work for the excep- 
tional child which emphasizes the fact that 
every person, talented or limited, has a 
place of usefulness in the present emer- 
gency. 


Laycock, SAMUEL R. “Problems in the 
Adolescence of Exceptional Children: 
I. Growing Up Emotionally; II. Physi- 
cal Growth and Development,” Jour- 
nal of Exceptional Children, VIII 
(March, 1942), 171-76, 195; LX (Febru- 
ary, 1943), 130-34, 152. 

Discusses the following subjects: problems 
of adolescence, goals of emotional maturity, 
dangers that beset the individual, adjust- 
ment to changing height and weight, ad- 
vent of puberty, and helping adolescents 
orient themselves. 


MARTENS, ExisE H. ‘Some Adminis- 
trative and Supervisory Problems in 
the Education of Exceptional Chil- 


302. 


393- 


304. 
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dren,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 
IX (October, 1942), 11-14. 

A comprehensive summary of problems re- , 
lated to educational plans for exceptional 
children at the secondary-school level; 
provision for exceptional children in rural 
areas; and the place of special education in 
the total program of state, county, and 
city school administration and supervision. 


NEWLAND, T. ERNEsT. ‘‘County Supe1 
visors of Special Education in Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ Journal of Exceptional Children, 
IX (October, 1942), 23-25. 

Describes a state-wide program of county 
supervisory service for carrying out special 
education in rural areas. 


RUSSELL, JoHN A. ‘“The Hyperactive 
Child,” American Journal of Diseases of 
Children, LXIII (January, 1942), 94- 
101. 

Discusses ‘“‘hyperactivity” as a type of 
conduct made up of many components, 
evaluates possible contributing factors, and 
suggests methods of treatment. 


TENNESSEE CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS. Care and Education for Ex- 
ceptional Children in Tennessee: Special 
Education Project, Report of Progress, 
1939-1942. Memphis, Tennessee: Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers (University Center, 4 South Dun- 
lap). Pp. xxii+300. 

Reports a study of special education and of 
welfare services for exceptional children 
in Tennessee, co-ordinating services, legis- 
lation, supervision, teacher training, and 
health services. 


_Educational Writings 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


a ee AND DEVELOPMENT of THE 
YOUNG CHILD IN A MopERN Cupfure. —In 
“these turbulent days, marked,by the exten- 
sive organization of child- -gdre centers over 
the nation, a book? fromthe well-known au- 
thor, Dr. Arnold Gesell, and his collabora- 
tors at the Guidanée Nursery of the Yale 
Clinic of Child Development i is indeed wel- 
come. This bodk deals with “the significance 


ofa developmental philosophy” (p. 5) for the 


guidance, 6f the growing infant and preschool 
child in’our culture. Tracing the concept of 
growth from birth to six years, of age, the 
authors indicate the maturational changes 
and the meaning of these*changes in relation 
to the developing pérsonality pattern in a 


* democratic cultute. The book is a distinct 


contribution’to the literature on infant psy- 
chology.and preschool education. The*em- 
phasis is on the early years because théy have 
_-priority of position. “Coming firsty‘they have 
a profound formative influencé on all the 
years that follow” (p. 12). 

Dr. Gesell points out that, “if the home- 
life and the antecedent infancy of the child 
are overlooked .. . ,the nursery school can- 
not function intellifently as a guidance agen- 
cy.” He adds that “‘teachers in the elemen- 
tary-school grades also need the perspective 


which comes from a comprehension of the...” 


psychology of child development as opposed 
to the psychology of learning’’ (pp:’3-4). 
One of the unique features*of the book is 
found in chapter viii, onthe mental hygiene 
of the newborn infant. The authors suggest 


t Arnold’Gesell and Frances L. Ig, in collabo- 
ration with Janet Learned and Louise B. Ames, 
Infant and Child in the Culture of Today: The 
Guidance of Development in Home and Nursery 
School. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. 
xli+ 400. $4.00. 


a “rooming-in arrangement for the baby”; 
that is, at the hospital placing the baby in 
the mother’s room during the day in order 
to foster a more intimate relationship and to 
provide for his individual needs. Dr. Gesell 
thinks the infant’s,, ‘Gfiternal clock” should 
be regarded in” ‘the arrangements made for 
his feeding” and other organic needs. 
_Another outstanding, chapter, “The Nurs- 


“ery School as a Guidance Center,” discusses 


such important topics as the following: 
“Should My Child Go to Nursery School?” 
“Tnitial Adjustment of Child to Nursery 
School,” and “Characteristics of a Skilled 
Guidance-T eacher.’’ This chapter introduces 
tHe reader to the need for deep understand- 


“ing of the preschool child. At the same time, 


it sets up standards for war nursery schools, 
with the realization that the children of to- 
day will be the citizens of tomorrow. 

At present the inequalities of developmen- 
tal opportunity for infants and preschool 
children are conspicuous in a large propor- 
tion of home situations. When the young 
child experiences hardships, such as insuffi- 
cient food, crowded housing conditions, and 
lack of free play space, not only his physical 
development’ suffers, but his emotional de- 
velopment as well, with resulting insecurity. 
This book makes it clear that we do not 
value our children enough and that we do 
not realize the importance of their contribu- 
tion as future citizens. Finally, the authors 


suggest a national plan of child protection in... 


order that every child may develop,.to” *his 
maximum, ironies ° right ‘of growing 
citizengs in a democracy... 
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